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THE BIBLICAL WORLD 



Volume XXIV NOVEMBER, 1904 Number 5 



THE UNIVERSITY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 



A university founded and conducted by the state, it is generally 
conceded, may not under any circumstances devote its energy to sub- 
Relation of the J ects relating to religion or theology. This question 
University to is entirely separate from that other question of the 
Religion Bible in the public schools which has furnished an 

opportunity for so much meaningless as well as acrid discussion. 
At the same time, the principles underlying both questions are 
practically the same, and sooner or later the state will be forced 
to consider more definitely and scientifically than it has yet done 
what shall be its policy in both of these great fields of education, 
the lower and the higher, in respect to that large and vital group of 
subjects which, in theory as well as in practice, is indissolubly asso- 
ciated with life itself, whatever aspect of life may be considered. It 
is not, to be sure, so delicate a task to take up this question from the 
point of view of a university on private foundation; but if one studies 
the attitude ordinarily assumed by colleges and by universities, he 
must infer that there exist certain unfortunate difficulties which thus 
far have been overcome, if overcome at all, only in part; for it is 
probably true that those institutions founded avowedly as Christian 
colleges all through the states have done too little in the way of mak- 
ing provision for a sound religious education of the students com- 
mitted to their care; while in the larger institutions or universities 
on private foundation — partly because of ignorance or uncertainty 
as to the definite thing which should be done, partly also from indiffer- 
ence, and partly because of that cowardly spirit which too frequently 
in these days characterizes even good men and good institutions in 
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connection with anything that is religious — the entire matter has been 
allowed to drift on and on with nothing tangible to show in the form 
of result. 

The undesirability of maintaining longer this general attitude of 

indifference to these subjects; or, to put it positively, the desirability 

of meeting boldly the questions involved in this matter, 

. has been felt in more recent years by many institutions, 
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and by many of those who are concerned with the 
development of higher education. The change of attitude, if we may 
at this time call it change, is due to several things: (i) The elevation 
of the study of biblical history and literature to a level, scientifically 
considered, with that of other history and literature. We may 
frankly acknowledge that the methods employed almost universally 
twenty-five years ago in connection with the study of the Scriptures- 
methods still in vogue in many quarters — were unworthy, not only 
of the subject itself, but of any place in an institution of higher 
learning. (2) The work, moreover, which has in recent years been 
accomplished by eminent psychologists, along lines relating to the 
religious life, has done much to lift the whole subject into a new and 
higher realm. (3) The fact that the college curriculum has been 
broadened to include subjects relating to all the phases of human life 
makes it possible likewise to introduce subjects that have to do with 
the religious life. But it may not be said that these things have thus 
far produced any considerable results; and no one for a moment would 
think that the interest thus far shown, or any multiplication of it which 
may come in the next years, will be interpreted as a swinging of the 
pendulum back toward the older conception of college training in 
accordance with which it was for the most part restricted to those 
preparing for the work of the ministry. The college of those early 
days was really not a college, but a professional school planned and 
conducted for the education of a certain profession. At the present 
time, as a part of this change of feeling which seems to be manifest- 
ing itself, there exists a very general sentiment that the time has come 
to go forward more definitely and more strongly in the direction that 
has been indicated. 
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But now, in any work that has to do with religious education the 
university, it is evident, must participate. Such participation, all will 
grant, is strictly in accordance with the general purpose 
p tic p °^ a UIUvers ity- If tne higher institutions of learning in 

recent years have, with a remarkable degree of unanim- 
ity, felt the demand made upon them to undertake physical educa- 
tion as a necessary part of the college and university work, it will 
hardly be possible to draw a line that will shut out religious education. 
And if, on the other hand, from the earliest times, the college or uni- 
versity has engaged in the technical work of religious and theological 
education, in so far as that had to do with training the chief agent of 
religious education, the minister, it will be found even more difficult 
today to withdraw from that which has always been regarded as 
legitimately college or university work. Moreover, if the study of 
the sacred Scriptures is associated with the study of the philology and 
literature of great nations of antiquity, as well as with psychology, 
and with the history and sociology of the past, in a sense perhaps in 
which no other subject has connection with these topics; if the sub- 
ject of religious education from the pedagogical point of view has 
come to be really a psychological subject and an important factor in 
the history of every human being from a psychological point of view; 
if, still further, the great discipline of theology is today inseparably 
associated with philosophy and ethics and science, how is it possible 
for a university, if it is to have departments of philology and litera- 
ture and history and sociology, departments of science and philosophy, 
ethics and psychology, to ignore the consideration of these questions 
with which a sound religious education is concerned ? In all lines of 
intellectual inquiry — and the subject of religious education may not 
be excluded from this field — the university is confessedly the leader in a 
community, there being assigned to it the peculiar function of prepar- 
ing the way in which others later shall tread. 

At this point a word of explanation seems to be called for. No 

one will suppose that the work of a university in religious education 

shall be regarded in any sense as a substitute, either, on 

- the one hand, for the fundamental work of the home, or, 

on the other, for the more distinctly technical work of 

the church. Whatever the university may do in this regard will 
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sustain the same relationship to these great agencies that it sustains 
to every other phase of life and thought. The influence of the 
university is felt today in every home in which books are read or the 
problems of life are thought of. It is felt likewise in eveiy church in 
which there exists an intelligent desire to throw off the superstitions 
of the past and to take hold of the higher faith of modern thought. 
The university can only co-operate with these important agencies in 
doing work that will be suggestive and helpful to those who find them- 
selves called to labor in the relations of home and church. 

The situation in general is somewhat discouraging. The world at 

large remains, for the most part, in total ignorance of those laws of 

_ „ life which regulate and control the development of the 

The Situation . °. . .,..,, 

religious spirit. Just as in many individual cases 

and in entire communities the laws of physical life or health are 
unknown or ignored, and there follows, not of course complete ces- 
sation of life, but the development of disease or of some abnormal 
form of life, so in individual cases and in entire communities, in which 
the laws of religious life are for the most part unknown or treated as 
unknown, there come to be forms of that religious life so distorted, or 
perhaps so stunted, as almost to be unrecognizable. And it is also 
true that, as ignorance and disregard of physical laws frequently lead 
to loss of life itself, or death, so ignorance or disregard of the laws of 
religious life is surely followed by the giving up, for all practical pur- 
poses, of a religious life; in other words, abandonment of one great 
phase of life itself. The analogy might be roughly pressed still farther. 
In the lower order of human intelligence life is preserved, in spite of 
ignorance of its laws, by a certain sort of instinct which leads the indi- 
vidual to see that which will be helpful, and to avoid that which will 
be injurious. This instinct the animals share with humanity. A kind 
Providence, one may imagine, has provided a similar religious instinct 
in man; and a religious life of low order continues to exist even in an 
environment of darkness and indifference to all that really constitutes 
the higher and stronger features of that life. We may not forget that 
the different religions, the different sects or divisions of a particular 
religion, represent different strata in the development of the religious 
life. Over against this condition of things in the world at large there 
has come to exist, among those who style themselves the more intelli- 
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gent class, or perhaps those who may be properly called the more 
learned, a certain contempt for the lower manifestations of the reli- 
gious life, and for the strange and fantastic methods adopted in its 
cultivation. 

But here we may notice a strangely inconsistent thing which 
sometimes presents itself. Men and women of the highest intelligence 
in matters of life and thought are discovered to be cul- 
* tivating a religious life far below the plane of their 

intellectual life. In many of these cases this religious 
life is cultivated most zealously, and sometimes it would seem that 
the zeal was in proportion to the ignorance involved. Methods which 
would be instantly rejected as unworthy in connection with other 
phases of life are accepted and followed by these persons in connection 
with their religious life. A single illustration will suffice. A teacher 
in the public schools, trained in all the modern methods of pedagogy, 
will do work of a most modern and scientific character through five 
days of the week. That same teacher in a Sunday school will give 
instruction to her class which is of an infinitely lower grade, and will 
undertake the religious work with a lack of knowledge of her subject 
which she would regard as disgraceful in connection with her regular 
work throughout the week. A company of intelligent men, officers 
of a Sunday school, will intrust the religious education of the children 
on Sunday to persons whose average intelligence, not to speak of 
special preparation, would not entitle them to be considered as can- 
didates for the regular work of teaching. It is not strange, then, 
that those who regard these matters from a strictly scientific point of 
view hold in a sort of contempt, not only the workers themselves, but 
the methods employed and the work which is conducted according to 
these methods. 

This, now, has been the policy of the university, and in many cases 
of the college. In the colleges many men, entertaining a feeling of this 
The Policy kind have, nevertheless, professed a greater or less inter- 
Hitherio est in the religious life, because, situated as they are in 

Pursued their community, this was a necessary thing to do in 

order to be in harmony with the community. Unconsciously, and in 
many cases consciously, they have permitted themselves, and indeed 
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forced themselves, to encourage and develop methods of religious 
education which in their inner heart they knew to be false and injuri- 
ous. But in the freer atmosphere of the larger institutions, as well 
as in the freer atmosphere of city life, as distinguished from country 
life, men have put aside what were regarded as conventional obliga- 
tions, and, with a sigh of relief, have ceased to think, or to act in 
co-operation with what are known as the religious forces of the commu- 
nity. Inasmuch as the university, in the estimation of its representa- 
tives, could not conscientiously do for the student along religious lines 
that which this lower conception of religious education demanded, it 
has done nothing, and the student has been permitted, and indeed 
forced, as he went forward in his intellectual work, to break, wholly or 
in part, with the traditions and traditional methods of his early youth, 
in so far as these have had to do with religion or the religious life. 
College and university training, in short, has been too largely lacking 
in everything that directly concerns the development of the religious 
side. 

One more feature of the situation deserves consideration. Inas- 
much as the problems of life in general are worked out more largely 

in the university and college than anywhere else, insti- 
Solved tut i° ns °^ higher learning having come to be regarded 

as leaders in the work of solving problems in every realm 
of life, the fact that the problems of religious life have been neglected 
in the university and college has meant that they were altogether 
neglected. The theological seminaries of the country have not been 
intended to serve as laboratories for the working out of problems, but 
as training schools for the instruction of expert propagandists, and the 
success of these training schools has been measured by their ability 
to turn out men of exactly the same pattern as the officers engaged in 
the work of instruction. Any variation from the traditional point of 
view adopted by those in control of a particular institution has 
immediately called for ecclesiastical discipline. It is doubtful 
whether in the last fifty years a single important problem relating to 
the religious life and education has been solved in the theological 
seminaries of the United States. 

The consequence of all this has been that problems of the most 
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vital character have existed, while apparently no attempt was being 
made toward their solution. As in the past, so in the present, the 
solution of these problems will not come from the church or its estab- 
lished schools. The denominational machinery in every case is too 
largely occupied in propagating its own ideas and interests exactly as 
they have been in vogue throughout the years. The solution of these 
difficult questions must come, if it come at all, largely from men who 
are not biased by ecclesiastical influence. The university, in other 
words, must devote itself, at least in part, to the working out of these 
grave questions. This is a true part of its function and falls definitely 
and directly within its scope. The question as to the fines along 
which the university shall work must be reserved for future consid- 
eration. 



